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ENROLLMENT AND GRADUATION 
TRENDS: FROM GRADE 
SCHOOL TO Ph.D. 


Ir would be useful to know in advance how many 
children will be in elementary schools in 1955, how 
many high-school pupils will graduate in 1960, or 
how many college degrees will be conferred in 1970. 
None of these figures ean be predicted exactly, but 
careful projections of existing trends provide useful 
substitutes. Beside the obvious problems of finding 
enough qualified teachers and building enough schools 
to satisfy the upsurging demand for education, there 
are important questions for society to answer con- 
cerning the use of its manpower resources: Are we 
training more high-school and college graduates than 
ean be employed in the fields for which they are 
trained, or are we likely to have fewer well trained 
people than our increasingly complex industrial and 
What educational level 
of manpower for the Armed Services and for civilian 
What, if 


social organization will need? 


industry can be anticipated in the future? 


By 
TOBY OXTOBY, 

ROBERT MUGGE, 

and DAEL WOLFLE 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

AND ADVANCED TRAINING 
any, need is likely to develop for further Federal sub- 
sidies for schools and colleges? Answers to these and 
similar questions will be made easier if reasonable 
projections of enrollment and graduation trends are 
available. 

In order to supply these projections, we have pre- 
pared tables which bring together in one place a col- 
lection of past figures and future projections of en- 
rollment and graduation trends for the entire educa- 
tional range of elementary school to graduate school. 
Each table is accompanied by an explanation which 
indicates the source of the data used and explains 
the methods by which the projections were made. 

In projecting future trends it is necessary to decide 
what to try to predict. 
graduates, for example, is influenced by many factors. 


The actual number of colleze 


The 1952 graduating class was abnormally large be- 


cause of the presence of some veterans. Nevertheless 
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it was considerably smaller than the class of 1951, for 
most of the veteran students had completed their col- 
lege work before 1952. In the 1955 class there will 
be only an insignificant number of veterans of World 
War II, but the size of that class may be large or 
small depending upon the size of the country’s armed 
forces, policies concerning student deferment, provi- 
sions for educational benefits for veterans, and other 
factors. One can try to analyze the operation of these 
and similar factors and attempt to predict the actual 
graduating classes of future years, but the span of 
time over which such predictions ean, be made is quite 
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as far ahead as 1973 for college students. Depres- 
sions and wars can cause enrollments to drop, while 
NYA’s and GI bills ean make them rise. All we have 
attempted to do is to project the “normal” level from 
which such drops and rises may take off. 

It is also necessary to decide which past data will 
be employed in plotting the trends upon which future 
projections will be made. The two most useful 
sources of past educational records are reports of the 
Office of Education, FSA, and reports of the United 
States Census. Unfortunately, some of the statistics 
for past years are pretty fragmentary; worse, some 





are quite inconsistent. For example, the Bureau of 
the Census counted 18,142,000 children enrolled in ele- 
mentary schools in 1939; the Office of Education gave 
an enrollment of 20,449,000 for the same year. It is 
easy to think of several types of error which creep into 
the collection of such large figures, but after that is 
done it is still necessary to select the figures which 
appear to be better suited for a particular purpose. 
In some cases we used census data; in others, Office 
of Education data; and sometimes data from the two 
Our choice in each instance 


short. As an alternative possibility, one can neglect 
the temporary conditions and project on the basis of 
long-time trends. That is the kind of projection we 
are offering. Such projections can be extended far- 
ther into the future, and even though for a particular 
year they may be inaccurate, for a series of years 
they show trends which provide useful base lines for 
assessing the effects of changing conditions. 

The projections are, therefore, to be understood for 
what they are: projections of enrollment and gradu- 


ation trends until 1958 for elementary pupils and sources were combined. 


TABLE I 
ELEMENTARY- AND SECONDARY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
PROJECTED TO 1957 AND 1965, 


RESPECTIVELY 





1 L 5 6 





Elementary- 
school 
enrollment® 


Per cent of 
pop. 14-177 


Hich-school 
enrollment® 


Ponulation Per cent of 
6-133 pop. 6-134 


Population 
2 175 


School year’ 








1919-2 
1929-3 
1939-4 

1949-5 


500,000 
804,000 
123.000 
000 
5.000 
000 
000 


7.726.000 
9.341,000 
720,000 
762.000 
710,000 
8,835,000 
$953,000 
9,061,000 
9.274.000 
9.567.000 
O53 000 
678,000 
062,000 
238.000 
672,000 
2? 887.000 
2.085.000 
5,864,000 
a 1,091,000 
66 14,120,000 


100.8 
101.2 
101.5 
103.4 
108.9 
104.6 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 


794.0008 
9.953, 000* 
142.000 

486.000 

POT 000 

842.000 
2,681,000 

O80,000 
5,210,000 

208,000 

26,898 000 
27,673,000 


RR2.000 
9,816,000 
416,000 
R88 000 

»1,. 809,000 
8.154.000 
4,240,000 
Pn 200.000 
RB3,000 
609,000 


PDAs aIs3-9H to 
stor 


565.000 
.172,000 
9,580,000 
811,000 
.271,000 
987,000 
698,000 
2,491,000 
12,795,000 
12,920,000 


RPARMDPBYMHOHOYMY-IVIw 


© DADA NA 
SWADIUDH RAS wiomis 





* Estimated. 

18chool year, period from September 1 to June 30 of the following year. 

2Gives the approximate number of children over 5 and less than 14 years of age at the beginning of the school year. 
From 1919-20 to 1939-40 the figures are from census reports; those for later years were projected from birth data. 
SIncludes grades 1 through 8 for private as well as public schools. Figures for 1920 and 1930 were estimated ; those for 
1940 through 1952 are reported by the census; figures for the years beyond 1952 were estimated by applying the percentages 
in column 4 to the populations in column 2, 

‘Gives the percentages which the figures in column 8 are of the populations listed in column 2. Percentages for 1920 
and 1930 were estimated; those for 1940 through 1952 were computed from the data in columns 2 and 3; percentages for 
the years beyond 1952 were estimated from the 1949-50 to 1951-52 percentages, 

5 Based upon census data for the years 1920 through 1940 and includes all persons over 13 but less than 18 years of age. 
Figures for 1950 and on were projected from corrected birth data. These figures are intended to approximate the number 
of children tn this age group living at the beginning of the school year. 

*Includes grades 9 through 12 for both private and public schools. Figures for 1920, 1930, and 1940 were taken from 
reports of the Office of Education; figures for the years from 1950 on are projections obtained by applying the percentages 
in column 7 to the populations in column 5 

7Gives the percentages which the enrollment figures in column 6 are of the populations in column 5. Percentages for 
the years 1920 through 1940 were obtained directly from columns 5 and 6; percentages for 1950 and later years are projec- 
tions based upon the trends found in the earlier years. (The actual percentage of 14-17-year-old youth in high school in 
1950 to 1952-—as shown in Table 3—was lower than the trend of earlier decades would lead one to expect, for during and 
following World War II many young men of high-school age entered military service or industry. They may continue to 
do so, and, if that turns out to be the case, the projections in columns 6 and 7 are too high. We chose, however, since these 
projections are of “normal” trends, to assume that “normally” high-school enrollments would have continued with a fairly 


rapid increase after 1940 and that we are now quickly returning to this trend.) 
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depended upon which seemed to give the most con- 
sistent record. 

Elementary-school enrollment.—Table I shows that 
ever since 1920 elementary-school enrollment (grades 
1 through 8) has remained slightly larger than the 
total number of children of age 6-13, inclusive, and 
that it is expected to remain at about the same relative 
level for the next several years. Not all of the 6-13- 
year-olds are in elementary school; a few have not 
started, some have dropped out, and some have already 
entered high school. On the other hand, some children 
over 13 years of age are still in the elementary grades. 
In 1940, for example, the elementary schools included 
1,096,473 pupils who were 14-17 years of age, 27,428 
who were 18 or 19, and even 8,852 who were 20-24. 
These 1,132,753 who were over 13 more than made up 
for the younger ones not in elementary school so that 
the total in the first eight grades amounted to 101.5 per 
cent of all the children in the country over five but 
less than 14 years of age. 

Because birth rates have been high during recent 
years, the total number of children in elementary 
schools will continue to increase, from 22 million in 
1951-52 to 28 million in 1957-58. Since the popula- 
tion estimates are based on actual birth statisties for 
recent years and because the percentage of the age 
group found in elementary school remains quite con- 
sistent from year to year, the number that will actually 
be enrolled in elementary schools up through 1957-58 
can be expected to be fairly close to these projections. 

Because of a very large discrepancy between the 
census and Office of Education data on elementary- 
school enrollment, we have prepared Table II, which 
projects enrollment up to 1957-58 separately in terms 


TABLE II 


COMPARATIVE PROJECTIONS OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT FROM CENSUS AND FROM 
OFFICE OF EprcaTion DaTAa 





2 3 4 5 6 





Office of 
education* 


Burean of 
the census 





Popn- 

School En- Per En- 
year age rolled cent rolled 
n of i 

elem pop. 

school 5-13 


in 
elem. 
aechool 





1899-1960 11,265,000 16.036.000 
14.984.000 18.182.000 
17.645,000 17.794.000%* 100.8%* 20.453.000 
101.2** 22.935.000 
101.5 20,449 000 

98.9 19,654,000 
102.6 21.597.000 
193.4 21.560.000 
1023.9 22 426.000 
104.6 23,268,000 
104.0 24.426.000 
194.0 26,.164.000 
104.0 27 624.000 
104.0 28.728.000 
104.0 29,484,000 
104.0 30,334,000 


1919-2 
1929-2 19,725,000 19.953,000%* 
1939- 17.88?.000 18.142.000 
1947-4 18.475.000 18,269,000 
1948- 19.083.000 19.778.000 
1949-! 19.816.000 20.486.000 
1950-5 °20.416.000 21,207,000 
1951-2 20. 888 N00 21,842,000 
1952-53 21,809,000 22,681,000 
1953-h4 23.154.000 24,080,000 
1954-55 24.°40.000 25.210.000 
1955-56 25,200,000 26.208. 000 
1956-57 25, 883.000 26,898 000 
1957-58 26,609,000 27,673,000 


ey ert Ser 


+ 





* Estimates for 1948-52 adjusted to exclude kindergarten 
and include special schools. 
** Estimated. 
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of the two series of data reported by these agencies. 
The census series shown in columns 3 and 4 of Table 
II were selected for inclusion in Table I in preference 
to the Office of Education series shown in columns 5 
and 6. The Office of Edueation data seem unreason- 
The enrollment of 16,036,000 
in elementary school in 1899-1900, for example, can 
only be rationalized with census reports on the entire 


able on several counts. 


population, if one assumes that elementary-school en- 
rollment was the equivalent of some 97 per cent of 
all children in the country 6-16, inclusive. Such an 
assumption does not agree with data on the levels of 
schooling of the adult population in later years. 

Furthermore, the drop from 142.2 per cent in 1899- 
1900 to 106.4 per cent in 1947-48 seems more prob- 
ably to be due to the elimination of inflation in the 
reports than to a reduction in the percentage attend- 
ing grade school, for the percentage of the population 
going through any education level is known to have 
increased during those years. 

We therefore recommend the census series rather 
than the Office of Education series. We are, how- 
ever, presenting these additional projections based 
upon the Office of Edueation series in order to pro- 
vide a set of future estimates which are continuous 
with the widely available earlier figures from the Office 
of Education. 

High-school enrollment.—Table I also gives high- 
school enrollment, the population 14-17 years of age, 
and the percentage of that population in high school. 
The percentage of high-school-age youth actually in 
high school has been increasing rapidly, from 32 per 
cent in 1920 to 73 per cent in 1940. The percentage 
dropped during World War II, but—according to 
the Bureau of the Census reports—has been climbing 
since, 

The irregularities in the curve of growth of high- 
school enrollment and the great total increase since 
1920 make it difficult to project future enrollment with 
much confidence. Enrollment increased 19 percentage 
points between 1920 and 1930 and 22 
points between 1930 and 1940. 
not possibly continue for long. 


percentage 
Such a rate could 
The percentage in 
high school will undoubtedly continue to increase, how- 
ever, and we have estimated that the increase will aver- 
age 7 percentage points each decade between 1940 and 
1965. This rate would bring the high-school enroll- 
ment up to 91 per cent of the 14-17-year-olds in 1965. 
We appear to be rapidly approaching the time when 
high-school attendance will be nearly universal. 

The assumption of an increase of seven per cent a 
decade gives projected figures for the early 1950's 
which are higher than the actual enrollment. High- 
school enrollment dropped during World War IT, has 
been increasing since, but has not yet returned to what 











we believe to be the long-term trend line. As shown in 


Table III, actual enrollment and enrollment projected 


TABLE II! 
COMPARISON BETWEEN LONG-TERM NORMAL PROJECTIONS 
AND SHORT-TERM ESTIMATES OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
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Expected 
enroll: nent 


a Normal 
Year projections 

1940 50 6,498,000 

3,690,000 

34, 000 

57,000 

744,000 

8,084,000 084,000 


* Actual figures reported by the Bureau of the Census. 





on the basis of the assumed trend ean be expected to 


come together about 1955-56. 
With a steadily increasing percentage of the ap- 
propriate age group in high school and with the size 


of the high-school enrollments 
ean be expected to go up sharply, from seven million 
in 1951-52 to nearly 10 million in 1959-60 and to 
about 13 million in 1965-66. Not until 1961 will the 


full impact of the very high birth rates of 1947 and 


age group increasing, 


succeeding years be felt by the high schools. 
High-school graduates.—Table IV gives figures on 
TABLE IV 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES AND COLLEGE ENTRANTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES PROJ EC’ TED TO 1968 





2 ; 5 6 





Per 

Hich- First cent 

school ? time 
gradu- a 
tant Dp. col 

lege’ 


Popu- 
lation 
age 18? 


0 
high- 
school 
gradu- 
ates® 


School 
year’ 





811,000 
667,000 
221, 000 


1919-: 910,000 
1929-3 358,000 
19389 2.583.000 
1W9t9-f 2,280,000 P 
150-4 3: 000 (186,000 
1W51-h: 2,203,000 y 000 
19'2-54 2.000 5,000 
1953—-h 2.178.000 274.000 
000 .827,000 
000 .396,000 
9,000 000 
O00 5.000 
ooo AS20000 
7.000 O00 
2 000 873.000 
5.000 Ooo 

7.000 O00 00 

M00 2.155.000 000 

Db,000 2, 5.000 > R61.000 

O00 2 BH4.000 5 R38.000 

5.000 2,4 O00 iS $ 000 

O00 - ,.000 xf B538.000 
1YGS—6f¢ 8,664,000 2.2 000 702 912,000 , 


830,000 
418.000 
428,000 
2.000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
S8.000 
90,000 
000 
54.000 
3000 
000 
8.000 


we 


4 
NS sts te te 


>] 


hie 


ol non) 
Cans 


rs ree ee 
“lee ts 


ows 


1 Period from July 1 to June 30 of the following year. 
2 Approximate number of persons 18 but less than 19 years 

of age at the end of the school year Fizures for 1920 
through 1940 are from the ¢ ; figures for 1950 and on 
were projected from correct irth data 

aN umber of persons graduating from 
high schools rur for 1920 through 1940 were taken 
from reports of the » of Education; figures for 1950 and 
later years were computed by applying the percentages in 
column 4 to the populations in ¢ , 

Percentage which the number ¢ 
of the 18-year-old population The pe 
1920 through 1940 were computed from the data in columns 
2 and 3; those for 1950 through 1969 are projections. (Ob- 
viously the rise since 1920 is too steep to be long maintained. 
We arbitrarily assumed that the increase between 1950 and 


publie and private 


h-school graduates is 
reentages for the years 
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and the number and _ per- 


ceutage of high-school graduates who start to college. 


high-school graduation 
The percentage of youth graduating from high school 
has risen steeply since 1920, from 16.3 per cent in 
that year to 55.3 per cent in 1950. Such a rapid rate 
of inerease cannot be maintained indefinitely. We 
esi assumed that the inerease from 1950 to 1969 will 

e at the same rate as the increase from 1940 to 1950, 
ne the 1969 percentage to 70.5. 

College freshmen.—Most of the 
tables show 


enrollment and 
graduation figures in these progressive 
One that does not is the percentage of high- 
school graduates start to That per- 
centage has been decreasing for many years, at least 
since 1870, although the figures are not very reliable 
before 1930. In earlier days the principal reason for 
going to high school was to prepare for college. With 
the great expansion of secondary education, a smaller 
have 
seems to be 


increases. 


who college. 


and smaller per cent of high-school graduates 
been college bound. That trend 
halted; for the next decade or two the growth in num- 
ber of students entering college is expected to balance 


now 


the growth in number of high-school graduates so that 
the percentage of high-school graduates who enter col- 
per cent, al- 
entrants will 


lege is expected to remain stable at 
actual number of 
inerease from 412,000 in 1951-52 to an anticipated 
912,000 in 1969-70. These figures inelude part-time 
as well as full-time students and are intended to pro- 
ject the Office of Education annual reports on the 
number of students enrolled for the first time in any 


though the college 


college. 

College graduates.—Table V gives figures on college 

rates. The number of 

expressed a percentage of the 22-year-old group 
rose very regularly from 2.6 per cent in 1920 to 8.1 
per cent in 1940. If the trend continues to increase 
by three tenths of one per cent a year until 1973, 18 
per cent of the age group will then be completing 
college. The actual numbers of bachelor’s and first 
professional degrees conferred in 1949-50 and the 
the figures 


graduation college graduates 


next se veral years are > subst antially above 


1960 would be the same as the increase between 1940 and 
1950.) 
5 Gives for each year the number of persons entering college 
for the first time. These figures are for the school vear after 
the corresponding figures on high-school graduation; ¢.9., 
the fourth line of the table shows that 1,233,000 pupils gradu- 
ated from high school at the end of the academic year 1949— 
50 and that 428,000 new students entered college at the be- 
ginning of the academic year 1950-51. The 1930-1951 
figures were estimated from Office of Education data; those 
‘later years, by applying the percentages in column 7 to 
» populations shown in column 2. 
of students entering college for the first time 
the number of pupils graduating from high school 
in t receding spring. All figures in this column were 
obtained "by dividing the figures in column 5 by those in 
column 3. 
7 Percentage which the number of persons starting college 
f the total population of 18-vear-olds. Percentages for 
1940, 1950, and 1951 were obtained by dividing the 
res in column 5 by those in column 2; percentages for the 
years 1952-1969 are projections of the trends established 
from 1930 through 1951. These percentages, like the figures 
in column 5, do not include World War II veterans. 
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given in Column 3. For example, there were 433,73 
in 1949-50. The estimates given in Table V exclude 
the wave of veterans earning degrees during the years 
following World War II. A diminishing number of 
veteran students will gradually bring the actual num- 
bers of degrees down toward the projected figures, 
so that by 1955 there should be only a slight dis- 
crepancy between projected and actual figures for 
bachelor’s degrees. 


“College graduates,” in Table V, is a conglomerate 
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dents who earn these degrees have previously earned 
academie bachelor’s degrees, the total number of de- 
grees in Table V is a little greater than the number 
of different persons receiving those degrees. 

Table VI shows a comparison between predictions 
based on the short-term trend which takes account of 
veteran students and the “normal projections” from 
Table V. Figures for 1950 and 1951 are as reported 
by the Office of Education in its annual, Earned 


Degrees Conferred. Although the number of degrees 


TABLE V 
COLLEGE GRADUATES IN THE UNITED STATES PROJECTED TO 1973 





2 3 4 


5 6 7 8 





First 
degrees* é 


Population 


School year? age 222 


Per cent of 
pop. 22¢ 


Per cent 


Doctor's 
bachelors*® 


degrees? 


Per cent 
bachelors*® 


Master's 
degrees® 





5 
2 


1919-20 1,887,000 48.500 
2? 203,000 122.500 
2.292 000 186.500 
2.399.000 266.000 

32: 265.000 
277.000 
273.000 
272.000 
265.000 
283.000 
288 000 
292 000 
807,000 
226.000 
229.000 
850,000 
378.000 
427.000 
454.000 
76% 439,000 
695 437,000 
224.000 622,000 
618,000 608,000 
455.000 591,000 
8,469,000 604.000 
450,000 611 000 
647,000 656,000 


1989 
1949-5 
1950-5 
1951-5: 
1952-5: 
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218.000 
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191.000 
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2°86 .000 
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79.000 
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* See text for explanation of how these percentages were computed. 


1 Period from July 1 to June 30 of the following vear. 


* Approximate number of 22-vear-olds living at the end of the school year. 


Figures for 1920 through 1940 were taken 


from census reports; those for 1950 through 1973 were projected from corrected birth data 


® Number of persons graduated each vear with a B.A., 
degree. 


Y B.S., ete. or first professional 
Figures for 1920, 1930, and 1940 are as reported by the Office of Education. 
Projections obtained by applying the percentages in column 4 to the populations fn column 2. 


(B.D., LL.B., M.D., D.V.M., ete.) 
Figures for 1950 through 1960 are 
Figures for 1950 and 1951 do 


not agree with the actual graduation totals for those years, but are approximations of the sizes of classes which would 


normally have graduated had there been no World War IT and no GI Bill. 


Later projections also eliminate World War 


veterans and take no account of future inductions for military service. 


‘Percentage which the number of graduates is of the total population age 22. 


Percentages for 1920 throngh 1940 were 


derived from the figures in columns 2 and 3; those for 1950 through 1973 are projections of the trends shown In the earlier 


years. 
as the actual percentages: 
the many veterans graduating from college. 


5 Numbers of master’s and second professional degrees conferred in the indicated years. 
figures for 1950 and later were computed by applying the percentages in column 6 to 
These, as with the projections of bachelor’s degrees, are “normal” 


are from Office of Edueation reports: 
the numbers of bachelor's degrees given in column 3. 
expectations, excluding veterans. 


These percentages, like the corresponding numbers in column 3, are presented as the normal expectation rather than 
actual percentages for 1950 and several years thereafter would be considerably higher because of 


Figures for 1920 through 1940 


* Percentage which the number of master’s and second professional degrees fs of the number of bachelor’s and first pro- 


fessional degrees conferred in the preceding year. 


Figures for 1920 through 1940 were obtained directly from available data ; 


those for 1950 and later vears were obtained by extrapolating the regression line based upon the complete series of records 


available from 1900 to 1950. 


7 Number of academic doctor's degrees (Ph.D., D.S.T., Sc.D., 
figures for 1950 through 19723 were peereeres by applying the percentages 


1940 were taken from Office of Education reports: 


shown in column 8 to the numbers of bachelor’s degrees given in column 3. 


and Ed.D.) conferred in each year. Figures for 1920 through 


These figures also are “normal” projections, 


excluding veteran graduates in 1950 and the following several years. 
* Percentage which the number of doctor's degrees Is of the average of bachelor's degrees given in the same year and 


bachelor's degrees given four years earlier, 


Figures for 1920 through 1940 were obtained from available data: figures for 


1950 and later years were obtained by extrapolating along the line of regression based on data for the period 1900 to 1950. 


group which ineludes first professional as well as 
academic baccalaureate degrees. It would have been 
desirable to separate the two types, but adequate data 
were not available to permit that separation. Conse- 
quently, A.B. and B.S. degrees were combined with 
first professional degrees in dentistry, engineering, 


law, medicine, theology, ete. Since some of the stu- 


shown in Column 3 is probable in terms of our present 
knowledge of the future, there are a number of events 
(mobilization, depression, government scholarships) 
which could change the figures greatly. 

Advanced degrees.—Table V also offers projections 
of the numbers of advanced degrees to be awarded 


each year up to 1973. These projections were ob- 
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TABLE VI 


COMPARISON BETWEEN LONG-TERM NORMAL PROJECTIONS 
AND SHORT-TERM ESTIMATES OF BACHELORS, 
MASTER'S, AND DocTor’sS DEGREES 


Bachelor's Master's Doctor's 


Nor- Ex- 
mal pected 


Nor- Ex- 
mal pected 


Nor Ex 

mal pected 
1949! 58,219* 
65,132°* 


6,633* 
7,338 
7,800 
7,650 
7,520 


6,930 


44,500 
44,200 


266,000 
265,000 
277,000 ‘ 44,700 61,500 
273,000 301,000 47,300 55,500 
47 
4 


5,350 
5,390 
5,590 
5,660 
5.630 
5,500 


273,000 286,000 7.200 62,100 
265,000 272,000 7,800 50,100 





* Actual figures. 


tained in a somewhat different manner from those for 
lower education levels. Projections of advanced de- 
grees were based upon regression equations obtained 
from the available data showing the relations between 
bachelor’s and master’s or bachelor’s and doctor’s de- 
grees during the period from 1900 to 1950. The actual 
data and the regression lines are shown in Figure 1. 
It would seem logical to expect that master’s degrees 
would tend to vary in accordance with the number of 
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Fig. 1. Advanced degrees in relation to bachelor’s de- 
grees. The upper curve shows the number of master’s 
and second professional degrees expressed as a percentage 
of the number of bachelor’s degrees given one year earlier. 
The lower curve shows the number of doctor’s degrees 
expressed as a percentage of the mean of the number of 
bachelor’s degrees given in the same year and four years 
earlier. Lines of regression, based on the 1900-1950 data, 
are projected to 1960. 
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bachelor’s degrees of the previous year, since a large 
proportion of the master’s degrees in any year is 
awarded to persons who received bachelor’s degrees a 
Inspection of the data indicated that 
Therefore we have 


year earlier, 
this assumption was reasonable. 
projected master’s degrees in terms of their relation- 
ship to the number of bachelor’s degrees in the pre- 
ceding year. This rate increased from 9.7 per cent 
in 1920 to 15.2 per cent in 1940; according to the line 
of regression, the rate would “normally” have reached 
16.4 per cent in 1950 and may be expected to reach 
21.5 per cent in 1973. 

We might expect the number of doctor’s degrees in 
any particular year to be related both to the conditions 
which affect the number of bachelor’s degrees in that 
year and to the number of bachelor’s degrees given 
several years earlier, from whence the doctoral can- 
didates may be expected to come. Therefore we have 
assumed the trend in doctorates to depend upon the 
simple average of bachelor’s degrees in the current 
year and bachelor’s degrees four years previously, the 
modal lapse between A.B. and Ph.D. degrees. (No 
other simple combination of data on the number of 
bachelor’s degrees in the same and recent years gave 
better predictions.) 

While doctor’s degrees have increased steadily in 
number—from 690 in 1920 to 3,290 in 1940—they in- 
creased at only a slightly higher rate than did bache- 
lor’s degrees. There has been considerable fluctuation 
in the doctor’s to bachelor’s ratio, but the general 
trend has been from a level of 1.5 per cent in 1920 to 
2.0 per cent in 1950 and a projected 2.4 per cent in 
1973. 

Table VI shows the number of master’s and doctor’s 
degrees expected up to 1955 taking into account the 
actual and expected number of bachelor’s degrees dur- 
ing the post-World-War-II period. Long-term pro- 
jected figures from Table V are also given. The 
table shows that for the next few years both advanced- 
degree groups will probably be considerably above the 
long-term normal trend. 

Conclusion—The purpose of this paper has been 
to bring together in a single place a number of the 
more significant figures on school enrollment and 
graduation for ten-year intervals covering the past 
30 years and to project enrollment and graduation 
expectations for each year as far into the future as 
current birth data will permit. 

A well-established trend line ean. be projected for 
a short period into the future with considerable con- 
fidence that the projections will turn out to be reason- 
ably aceurate. For a few years ahead, therefore, our 
projections are offered as forecasts of what is likely 
to be found when the actual statistics are collected. 
This statement is, of course, subject to the reservation 
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that in several places we have distinguished between 
normal projections and actual expectations, for ex- 
ample, in discussing the influence of the wave of vet- 
eran students on college graduation figures. Since 
disturbances of the trends are less likely at lower 
than at higher educational levels, elementary-school 
enrollment can be expected to fit the projected figures 
more accurately than will the number of Ph.D. degrees. 

For years farther in the future, projections are 
subject to two limitations: (1) the probable error of 
an extrapolated curve becomes greater as one gets 
farther away from the data on which the trend was 
established, for, if there was any error in the deter- 


Shorter Papers. 
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mination of the trend, that error will become magni- 
fied as time goes on; (2) the trends, even though 
strictly accurate for the period in which they were 
determined, may be significantly altered by later 
events. Consequently, for later years our projections 
are statements of what will happen if the trends have 
been accurately determined and tf those trends do not 
change. Since neither of these conditions can be as- 
sumed with complete confidence, the function of the 


projections for later years is to provide a base line 


against which one can make corrections in the trends 
we have assumed or can begin to observe the effects of 


altered conditions which change those trends. 





ANXIETY IN EXAMINATIONS 


Henry Cuay LINDGREN 


San Francisco State College 


Ir we as educators are at all sensitive to the feel- 
ings of students, we do not need to be told that the 
quizzes, mid-terms, and final examinations which we 
give as part of our educational practice produce ten- 
sions and anxieties in most students. Perhaps this 
realization in itself should be sufficient to motivate us 
to a re-examination of our present practices, yet there 
We can 


argue, for example, that students who are familiar 


are extenuating conditions and arguments. 


with the material to be covered should welcome the 
examination as an opportunity to demonstrate their 
competence to the instructor, whereas students who 
are unfamiliar with the subject matter should accept 
failure as an inevitable and unavoidable consequence 
of negligence or incompetence. And if students are 
so suggestible as to become upset by a situation which 
is free from any real danger, why should teachers be 
concerned or accept any responsibility for a condition 
which is so patently not of their making? 

However, the fact is that students are upset by 
examinations, and examinations are the responsibility 
The anxieties experienced by students 
Two of 
these are largely outside the school, and two lie within 


of teachers. 
appear to come from four main sources. 


the educational situation itself. 

The first source of anxiety is the great stress placed 
on success and failure in our culture. For many stu- 
dents, the taking of an examination or a psychological 
test is the same as being “on trial.” To them, taking 
a test does not represent an opportunity to have their 
progress in learning evaluated or appraised, but is, 
rather, a situation in which they will either succeed 
Nor are “success” and “failure” terms which 
Some students 


or fail. 
have agreed-upon values for students. 


are relieved and consider that they have succeeded if 
the instructor “lets them off” with a “D,” while all 
instructors have had the experience of trying to ex- 
plain the reasons for a “B” grade to a student who 
“never gets anything less than an ‘A’.” Interestingly 
enough, the “A” student is just as afraid of getting a 
“B” as the “D” student is of getting an “F.” The 
point is that almost all students, irrespective of their 
academic achievement, are made anxious by tests. 

The second source of anxiety lies within the stu- 
dent’s own problems of adjustment. This arises from 
the feelings of inferiority and anxiety which plague 
many students. Adolescents are likely to exaggerate 
the importance of failure in their attempts to cope 
with the responsibilities of life, and inasmuch as they 
often lack the confidence and support of their elders, 
it is not surprising that they feel inadequate and in- 
effectual at times. Often, too, they are plagued by an 
unreasoning fear that they will be unequal to the de- 
mands which society (and their instructors) will place 
upon them. Some students ean shrug off these feel- 
ings easily, but many habitually develop deep-seated 
feelings of inferiority, inadequacy, and anxiety when 
faced by examinations. As one student expressed 
himself : 

Taking a test is always an ordeal. 
I have studied, I have the feeling that it wasn’t enough, 
and it seems that the whole purpose of the examination 
And 
worst of all, as I walk into the examination room, I get 
the feeling: ‘‘ Now they’ll find out what a phoney I am.’’ 


No matter how much 


is to prove that I am too dumb to be in school. 


The third source of anxiety is the way in which the 
instructor uses examinations. Many teachers employ 
examinations as instruments for punishing students. 
It is pedagogy of the worst kind to use tests in this 
way, but apparently the profession tacitly eondones it. 

A fourth reason why tests evoke anxiety on the 
part of students is that the material which they cover 
is often useless, inconsequential, trivial, and irrelevant 
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to the real goals of the course. The use of trivia in 
an examination is often defended on the grounds that 
superior students know more trivia than inferior stu- 
dents. This argument, however, overlooks the fact that 
there is very little evidence to support the existence 
of a high correlation between the ability to memorize 
trivia and the ability to apply and relate knowledge 
to the problems of life. 

An even greater danger results when examinations 
The student comes to feel that 
trivia are more important than either the broader 


are based on trivia. 


aspects of school learning or the ability to apply it 
He says to himself, in effect: “If 
the instructor feels that only trivia are important, I'll 


to real problems. 
learn trivia.” He may, in fact, have been led into 
an even greater and more dangerous fallacy—that edu- 
cation is itself the learning of trivia. 

The emphasis on trivia causes anxiety because it 
The student is 
unable to see the value of spending his time learning 


arouses frustration and resentment. 


trivia, and he suspects that he has been committed 
to a period of sterile and futile time serving. He 
would like to spend his time more profitably, yet he 
must conform and submit. Since his resentment inter- 
feres with grade getting, he must suppress or repress 
it. Even though he has put it out of his mind, it 
continues to be a source of tension and anxiety, the 
result of which is to compromise the effectiveness of 
examinations. Every instructor has had the experi- 
ence of recognizing the unusual capabilities of a stu- 
dent through class discussion, casual conversation, or 
the completion of daily assignments, only to have the 
student in question score low on tests. Many such 
students are the victims of anxiety. They find them- 
selves unable to remember material that they can re- 
eall easily under other circumstances, misread ques- 
tions, and are unable to express themselves adequately. 
Anxiety renders their thinking processes less efficient. 


Reborts. 
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For such students the usual academic examinations 
are unreliable. 

Reliability is also compromised by the fact that stu- 
dents who take examinations under stress of anxiety 
are more likely to cheat. Students who are normally 
honest will, under the threat of failure, indulge in 
practices which would be avoided in another context. 
The guilt and anxiety that they feel as a result of 
cheating are less than those which they would feel as 
a result of failing, particularly because failure would 
ineur the disapproval of instructor and parents and 
would expose them to the smug superiority of their 
classmates. 

When education is conducted on a really efficient 
basis, tests are used as opportunities to promote 
learning. However, most examinations cannot be em- 
ployed as learning situations because students are so 
concerned with coping with anxiety and avoiding 
failure that they are unable to undertake the re- 
organization of knowledge basic to the kind of learn- 
ing which should take place during an examination. 

Furthermore, education, like other forms of human 
relations, is essentially a process of communication 
which, in order to be effective, must be a two-way 
process. Yet we tend to look upon education as a 
process of one-way communication—from instructor 
to student, for, as matters stand in most classes and 
most schools, it is not easy for students to communi- 
cate with teachers. We have proceeded as though 
two-way communication were not very important or 
even desirable, for little is done to facilitate such 
communication and much to make it more difficult. 
The examination is one device that can be used by 
the student to communicate with the instructor; it is 
his opportunity to tell the instructor what he has 
learned. But its effectiveness as a means of com- 
munication and learning is reduced or even destroyed 
when the examination is improperly used. 





PROBATION STUDENTS 


Wma. O. BuscuMan 
Portland (Ore.) State Extension Center 


In order to evaluate the effectiveness of certain 
policies of the Academie Committee of Vanport Col- 
lege the writer conducted a series of interviews with 
The pur- 
pose of these interviews was to determine the causes 
and to evaluate the 
effectiveness of some of the policies of the committee. 


pupils who had been placed on probation. 
of their poor academic record 


The students chosen for interviewing were those who 
had completed at least one term of work after being 





placed on probation; only through the study of such 
a group is it possible to determine whether or not the 
actions of the committee have produced any positive 
results. 
Individual reasons for work below acceptable 
standards cannot usually be isolated, since unrelated 
problems may be involved. Only through individual 
counseling is it possible to learn all the factors affect- 
ase. In the interviews the answers were 


sought to certain questions regarding the students’ 


ing the 


difficulties in their studies as well as any other diffi- 
eulties which might be factors in the case. Some of 


the main problems are discussed below. 
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Academic load.—It had been the general policy of 
the Academic Committee to require a reduction in the 
number of credit hours for students who were on 
probation. It was generally felt that this would 
bring about an improvement in academic achievement 
though this policy was questioned by some members 
of the committee. In the group studied it is inter- 
esting to note that among those who decreased their 
academic load after being placed on probation only 
55 per cent improved their grade point average, while 
among those who increased their academie load an 
improvement was shown in 67 per cent of the cases. 
Among those who carried the same load 50 per cent 
improved. 

The fact that the percentage of students who im- 
proved their GPA was higher among those who in- 
creased their number of credit hours would indicate 
that the policy of reducing load for probation stu- 
dents may not be sound. These percentages may be 
influenced by the fact that some of the weakest stu- 
dents did not return for the second term’s work; but 
even so it is doubtful if a reduction in academic load 
brings about improvement in a significant number of 
cases. The effect of being placed on probation may 
be a greater influence in stimulating academic achieve- 
ment than reducing the academic load. 

Scholastic aptitude.—Scholastic aptitude of all en- 
tering freshman students is tested by the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination. The students were di- 
vided into three groups according to their scores on 
this test. In the lowest group the percentage who 
improved their GPA’s by a reduced academic load 
was much larger than of either,of the upper groups. 
Some of this group had scores so low as to indicate 
that they probably will never be able to do college 
work successfully. The fact that a number of these 
people improved as a result of decreasing their load 
may indicate that students in this group ean be sue- 
cessful in college, if they are permitted to carry a 
lighter load and thus spread their education over a 
longer period of time. 

Those in the two upper groups will usually be 
found to have other difficulties than lack of ability. 
It is these difficulties which must be sought and a solu- 
tion found. In many cases the nature of these prob- 
lems can only be discovered through extensive testing 
or through personal interviews. Lack of ability is 
not the real difficulty for either the middle or upper 
group because many people with comparable ability 
are doing successful college work. 

Major field of study—Many major fields of study 
take special abilities, and most of the professional 


schools place a great deal of emphasis on scholarship 
Many 
students do not have a clear conception of the require- 


in addition to special skills or abilities needed. 
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ments for their chosen field or even of the nature of 
the work in that field. 
any field it is necessary to be above the average in it. 
Students need to consider this carefully; they will be 
much better off if they will select an occupation suit- 
able to their abilities, even though it may not be as 
socially prominent as their first choice. 


In order to be successful in 


An orientation class required of all entering stu- 
dents would be worth while for pointing out the 
various testing and counseling services that are avail- 
able to them in order to help them make sure that 
they are working in a field commensurate with their 
abilities. A student who does not do well in one field 
may be more successful in another. 

As a result of poor achievement in the chosen field 
a number of students changed their major during the 
second term, some voluntarily, and others at the sug- 
gestion of the committee. Of those who did this two 
thirds showed scholastic improvement. However, since 
about two thirds of these had also reduced their aca- 
demic load, it is impossible to separate these two 
factors and to consider either as the sole reason for 
improvement. 

Study problems.—Very few students felt that they 
actually lacked the time for adequate preparation of 
their subjects. A major problem with some students, 
however, is the lack of an adequate place to study 
with a reasonable amount of isolation and quiet. A 
number of students indicated that they could not get 
away from other members of the family or into a 
separate room in order to do their studying. With- 
out a certain degree of isolation it is difficult to pre- 
pare college work properly. 

A number of students could overcome this problem 
by making better use of the library for study. This 
is, however, sometimes not the answer for students 
who do not live close to the campus and commute, 
and who do not normally return to the library for 
evening study. Better co-operation by other members 
of the family may then be the only suitable solution, 
if it is impossible because of housing or because of 
cost to provide a place for study in the home. 

Students stated frequently that they had never 
learned to study, indicating a need for some specific 
training in methods of study in their high-school 
preparation. Difficulties such as taking notes, pre- 
paring for tests, reading for understanding, ete., were 
frequently mentioned as causes of poor academic 
achievement. It may also be necessary to provide 
training in these matters at college for students who 
need it. Such training may be of considerable value 
to others who are not on probation, but who could 
improve their work by improving their study methods, 

Outside work.—Approximately one half of the stu- 
dents in the probation group were working at out- 
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side jobs and trying to carry a full-time college pro- 
gram; the number of hours a week ranged as high 
as 70. 
of 20 hours this may be a major factor in contributing 


In most cases where the work load is in excess 
to the low grades. The students involved generally 
realized this, but felt it necessary to continue with the 
work for economic reasons. Students who are work- 
ing an excessive amount should take a lighter load 
and spread their education over a longer period of 
time. It seems, however, that the more a student 
needs to work while going to school the greater his 
reluctance to extend his edueation any longer than is 
absolutely necessary. Preparation of a time schedule 
might aid these students in working out a proper bal- 
ance between their work and study and thus enable 
them to make more efficient use of their available 
time. Of those who reduced their outside work load 
two thirds showed improvement. As pointed out 
earlier, however, some of these reductions in work 
load were also accompanied by a reduction of aca- 
demic load. 

Extra-curricular activities —Participation in school 
activities among this probation group is very limited 
many 
eases this lack of participation is due to lack of time 
to take part in such activities. 


and confined almost entirely to sports. In 


This may also be due, 


Correspondence 
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however, to the general lack of interest in school and 
school activities. This is quite common among the 
poorer students and is frequently a contributing fac- 
tor to low grades. 

Reasons for improvement.—In the interviews the 
main reason which the student felt was behind his 
improved grade record, if any, was sought. Most 
often mentioned was a reduction in the student’s total 
load, academic, extracurricular, and work. Of these 
the students felt reductions in the academic load was 
the most successful, though this was not indicated by 
the results. Next in order of importance were the 
removal of study problems, change of major, settling 
down, removal of social or family problems. 

Program for improvement.—Of the whole group 
interviewed less than half had any definite plans for 
improving their work. In order to determine whether 
or not there was any relation between the planning 
of improvement and the scholastic aptitude (based on 
Ohio scores) the group was divided into two sections. 
Among those in the upper half of the Ohio scores 
approximately 70 per cent had a plan for improve- 
ment. Among those in the lower half of the Ohio 
scores just 50 per cent had a definite program for 
improvement. This difference is great enough to be 
significant and important to guidance. 





THE PUBLISHER OF “WHO’S WHO IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION” AND 
“SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” 

THE attack on Scuoot anp Society for publishing 
an article, “Who Really Is Who in American Edu- 
cation?” (August 27, 1949), by J. R. Shannon of 
Sacramento State College, which appeared in the in- 
troduction to the last edition of ““‘Who’s Who in Amer- 
ican Edueation,” has only recently been brought to 
our attention. The editor of the volume, Robert C. 
Cook, criticizes the article without offering any evi- 
dence to disprove the statements in it and seeks to 
impugn the reliability of the author. 

Dr. Cook goes further and implies that the article 
was released beeause ScHooL AND Society is “one of 
the publications printed by Jacques [sic] Cattell, the 


Events... 


publisher of our sole competitor, ‘Leaders in Educa- 
tion’.” Mr. Cattell was thus able to circulate reprints 
of the article to subseribers to his publications. 
Hence, concludes the editor of “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ican Edueation,” the obvious motive was to boost 
“Leaders in Education.” 

Scnoo. anp Socrery would have been happy to 
publish a refutation of Dr. Shannon’s article, but Dr. 
Cook, though informed of this, did not avail himself 
of the opportunity. Instead he extended his original 
remarks. The reference to Jaques Cattell’s connec- 
tion with the article or with ScHoou anp Society has, 
of course, no foundation in fact whatever. 

We are glad to report that Dr. Cook has promised 
to correct his erroneous statements in the next issue 
of his publication.—I. L. K. 





NATIONAL PATRIOTISM AND INTER- 
NATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
THE attacks on the schools for teaching about the 
UN and Unesco may turn out to be a needed stimulus 
to the development of new plans for promoting inter- 
national understanding. No one familiar with the 


constitution and charter of UN and Unesco could pos- 
sibly admit the charge that to teach about them in 
the schools would lead to the aeceptance of a super- 
On the contrary, if the documents that 
define the scope of these organizations are objectively 
examined, they would be found to emphasize respect 


government. 
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for the independence of each nation rather than its 
subordination to a supergovernment. Those who so 
vociferously object to instruction about UN in par- 
ticular seem to forget or else have never grasped 
the fact that the right of veto was introduced to pro- 
tect the sovereign interest of each nation. 

All this, however, is by the way. The important 
educational issue is how international understanding, 
of which the two organizations in question are the 
Perhaps the cor- 
rect way may not be to start with the organizations, 


material symbol, can be developed. 


but rather to lead up to a spiritual acceptance of 


them by a clear understanding of the meaning of 
nationalism and patriotism and their compatibility 
with international attitudes and co-operation. And 
nothing is better caleulated to lead up to this than 
the study of American history and the story of the 
gradual welding together of discrete sections with 
different economic interests and with predominantly 
heterogeneous populations into one great nation. 
And in this nation local and state patriotism and loyal- 
ties are not held to be detrimental to national unity. 
This country, better than others, is a living example 
of the way in which peoples of different racial and 
national origins and different religious faiths ean live 
together and build up the organizations and institu- 
tions for the furtherance of their diverse interests 
within the common fabrie of national unity. Beyond 
that, not only are the people of the United States 
drawn from a vast number of nations, but the culture 
of the nation is indebted to sources that extend over 
the world both in time and in space. 

The development of patriotism, national ideals, and 
a national culture has not prevented co-operation 
with other nations when the need arose. Here is the 
opportunity to introduce pupils to the actual develop- 
ment of international organizations which have been 
found urgently necessary, but which have not en- 
eroached upon the independence and sovereignty of 
their member states. In this way the ereation of 
UN and of Unesco would be put in their proper place 
in the slow evolution of international organizations 
based on voluntary co-operation and without any 
threat to national patriotism or designs on national 
independence.—I. L. K. 


THE NEA REPORT ON ADULT EDUCATION 


A NEw nation-wide survey, conducted by the Na- 
tional Education Association and financed by the 
Fund for Adult Education, Ford Foundation, of 
public-school and public community-college adult-edu- 
cation activities of communities of 2,500 and over 
indicates that adult-school classes enrolled an esti- 
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mated 4,744,256 students during the past year, an 
increase of 1,744,256 in the past four years. 

Housewives comprise nearly one fourth (24.2 per 
cent) of the total enrollment in adult classes, and 
approximately 26 per cent of the enrollment is made 
up of skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers; a 
little over 17 per cent of the total are business and 
office workers. 

According to the report adults are no longer satis- 
fied with an extension of elementary- and secondary- 
school programs. Classes in civies and public-affairs 
forums, ranked as most popular by adults, have more 
than tripled since 1946-47. Safety and automobile- 
driving education is the second most popular field. 
Other classes reporting an increase in enrollment in- 
clude remedial and special education, health and phys- 
ical education, and agriculture; the smallest increases 
were in the area of general academic education, while 
only slight increases were indicated in the fields of 
commercial and vocational education. 

The survey summarizes other findings as follows: 


Enrollments in smaller cities are increasing almost 
three times as fast as in the larger cities. 

The problems most frequently faced by the publie- 
schoo] adult educator are lack of funds, lack of com- 
munity interest, and a shortage of qualified teachers, 

Three major goals of adult education are: enrichment 
of life, vocational competence, and civic responsibility. 

School systems having a director of adult education 
have larger and more comprehensive programs than do 
cities lacking such an official. 

Support for adult education equals 1.9 per cent of the 
day-school expenditure. Approximately 49.3 per cent of 
the budgets of the public-school adult-education programs 
are underwritten by state aid in those states where state 
aid is provided. Some cities indicate that classes are 
largely self-supporting through the fees charged par- 
ticipants. 

The most controversial issues facing many groups of 
public-school adult-education people today are questions 
about the inclusion of recreational activities in programs 
and the payment of fees. 

Participation by adults in junior-college programs is 
on the increase; enrollment nearly doubled from 1946-47 
to 1950-51. 


THE JOHN HAY WHITNEY FOUNDATION 
FELLOWSHIPS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Tue John Hay Whitney Foundation has announced 
that it is expanding its program of Fellowships in the 
Humanities for teachers in publie high schools. The 
pilot program, which covered teachers in New Jersey, 
New York, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington, was re- 
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ported in Scuoon anp Society, February 2. Men 
and women selected from 16 states will attend either 
Columbia or Yale university during the school year 
1953-54, with full salary, tuition, and transportation 
paid by the foundation. Qualified teachers from the 
following states may apply for the fellowships be- 
fore December 15, 1952: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, Utah, 
Vermont, and Wyoming. 

To qualify, an applicant must be teaching at the 
senior-high-school level in one of the 16 states and 
must have a minimum of five years of experience in 
this work, the most recent two of which shall be in 
The teacher must be be- 
tween 30 and 45 years of age and should hold at least 


his present school system. 


a bachelor’s degree from a recognized college or uni- 
versity. He must be nominated by his local super- 
intendent of schools or other official who is in a posi- 
tion to help him plan a proposed program of grad- 
uate studies and utilize his new experience when he 
Each teacher ac- 
cepted is granted a year’s leave of absence by his 


returns to high-school teaching. 


employing school system and agrees to return fol- 
lowing his university work. 

The earlier group of teachers, selected from states 
in the Pacific Northwest, Middle West, Upper South, 
and Middle Atlantic regions for the 1952-53 academic 
year, represents the fields of English, social studies, 
Latin, French, and the fine arts. For the second year 
teachers in other subjects may apply, provided that 
“each individual making application has demonstrated 
a broad interest in the humanistic tradition of man- 
kind as expressed in literature, languages, art, and 
history.” 

Inquiries from teachers and administrators should 
be directed to Division of Humanities, John Hay 
Whitney Foundation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 
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BENNINGTON COLLEGE LITERATURE 
FACULTY INAUGURATES “THE 
EXERCISE EXCHANGE” 

Eary this year the members of the literature fac- 
ulty of Bennington (Vt.) College invited a number of 
colleagues in other colleges and secondary schools to 
join them in a co-operative enterprise designed to en- 
courage the communication of ideas and an exchange 
of pedagogical devices among teachers of literature 
throughout the country. The plan proposed was 
simple. They asked their fellow teachers to submit 
copies of exercises, parallel passages, assignments, 
or examination questions used in their courses and 
offered to edit and mimeograph these documents and 
to send duplicates to all who had contributed. The 
first issue of their co-operative magazine, The Exer- 
cise Exchange, was recently distributed, and the re- 
sponse was so encouraging that the editors plan an- 
other issue for the fall. 

Included in the first collection of documents are 
several exercises for use in freshman English courses, 
a number of creative-writing exercises, some exami- 
nations given in a course in composition, and a set 
of parallel passages for use in a discussion of realism. 
Several novel teaching methods are revealed in these 
documents, and the whole collection should be of in- 
terest to all those concerned with improving the teach- 
ing of literature. The contents of the first issue are: 


A Series of Exercises on ‘‘The Education of Henry 
Adams’’ and ‘‘The Portrait of a Lady’’ 

Questions on ‘‘Murder in the Cathedral’? and ‘‘The 
Sun Also Rises’’ 

A Series of Exercises on Synonymy and Tone 

Creative Writing Exercises 

Two Examinations for a Course in 
position 

Parallel Passages for an Exercise on Realism 

An Exercise on the Nature of Poetry 

Requests for copies should be addressed to Thomas 
W. Wilcox, editor, Bennington College. 


Advanced Com- 





Notes and News 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

G. Brooks Earnest, whose appointment as dean, 
School of Engineering, Fenn College (Cleveland), 
was reported in Scnoot anp Society, December 30, 
1950, and who has served as acting president since 
the resignation of Edward Hodnett, as reported in 
these columns, August 11, 1951, has been appointed 
to the presidency. 

Fred Helsabeck, whose appointment as dean, Lynch- 
burg (Va.) College, was reported in ScHoon AND 
Society, September 1, 1945, has been named assistant 





to the president with responsibility for all promotion 
activities. John M. Turner, chairman of the division 
of languages and literature, has succeeded Dr. Helsa- 
beck. 


Raymond W. Coleman, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of economies and business administration, West 
Virginia University, is dean of the new College of 
Commerce which opened in September with an enroll- 

of 232 upper-division students. Eugene R. 
Elkins has been appointed research assistant in the 
Bureau of Business Research, and George L. Hum- 
phrey, asistant professor of chemistry. 


ment 
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William J. Simon, professor of dentistry, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will assume new duties, January 
1, 1953, as dean, College of Dentistry, the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


Sister Alice Mary, THM, has succeeded Sister Ann 
Marie, IHM, as dean of students, Marygrove College 
(Detroit 21). Other appointments include: the 
Reverend Ralph Kowalski, professor of philosophy 
and religion, and Rita Smyth, director of publicity, 
to succeed Mrs. Edward McCormack who has been 
named social-actions director. 


James L. Stuart, William E. Johnston, and Annie 
Lee Sheffield have been appointed to deanships in 
Albany (Ga.) State College. Dr. Stuart is dean of 
the college; Dr. Johnston, dean of the student activi- 
ties; and Miss Sheffield, dean of women. Mareus H. 
Boulware has been named director of special educa- 
tion, and Andolia V. Oakley, principal of the Hazard 
Practice School. 

Robert N. Cunningham, headmaster, St. Louis 
(Mo.) Country Day School, has been appointed dean, 
Philips Exeter Academy (Exeter, N. H.), to succeed 
E. S. Wells Kerr upon the latter’s retirement in 
June, 1953. Mr. Cunningham will assume his new 
duties at the opening of the new session in the fall. 


J. Geoffrey Moore has assumed new duties as dean, 


Franklin (Ind.) College. Other new appointments 
include: professor of economics and sociology, Ger- 
hard W. Ditz; associate professors, Rufus C. Ling 
(physies) and Frederick S. Stimson (modern lan- 
guages); and instructors, Gloria Winslow (modern 
languages) and E. Wayne Berry (music). 


Grace Smith Gardner has been appointed dean of 
women, Averett College (Danville, Va.). 


Warren H. Ogden, formerly a teacher of science 
in Penns Grove (N. J.) High School, has assumed 
new duties as assistant dean of admissions, Wash- 
ington College (Chestertown, Md.). 


George Glenn Cameron, chairman of the depart- 
ment of Near Eastern studies, University of Mich- 
igan, has been named director of a new extensive pro- 
gram for the training of specialists on the Near East 
that is being offered to undergraduate and graduate 
students under a grant of $100,000 from the Ford 
Foundation. Other members of the staff who will 
assist Dr. Cameron are: Douglas Crary, assistant 
professor of geography; Nicholas Marbury Efimenco, 
assistant professor of political science; George F. 
Hourani, assistant professor of Arabic studies; Ernest 
MeCarus, instruetor in Arabie languages; the Rev- 
erend George EK. Mendenhall, visiting associate pro- 
fessor of Near Eastern studies; Horace M. Miner, 
professor of sociology; and William D. Schorger, 
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assistant professor of anthropology and Near Eastern 
studies. Linda Argiry has been appointed assistant 
professor of nursing and supervisor of surgical- 
nursing specialities in University hospital. Other 
appointments include: assistant director of admis- 
Donald B. Feather; 
Robert Lado (English) and Watson Dickerman (edu- 
cation) ; assistant professors, Delmont K. Bryn (edu- 
cation) and George Zavitzianos (psychiatry in the 
Veterans Readjustment Center); visiting professor 
of anthropology, Emilio Willems; visiting associate 
professor of philosophy, Henry D. Aiken; and visit- 
ing assistant professor of political science, James 
Edward Larson. Arthur Edward Lean has been 
promoted to an assistant professorship of education, 
and James I. Crump, Jr. to an assistant professorship 
of Chinese language and literature. 


sions, associate professors, 


Julia Weill has been appointed director of the newly 
opened Nursery School in Mary Baldwin College 
(Staunton, Va.) Patricia Holbert Menk has been 
named instructor in history. Mary E. Lakenan, pro- 
fessor of Bible, retired in June after 27 years of 
service. 

George W. Cochern has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of education and director, Instructional Ma- 
terials Center, Oregon College of Education (Mon- 
mouth). Other recent appointments include: pro- 
fessor of English, Charles R. McClure; assistant 
professors, Liilian Nicholson (education, supervisor 
of teaching), Gardner B. Walker (psychology), 
William S. Wagner (education, principal, Monmouth 
Elementary Laboratory School), and James Curtin 
principal, Elementary 
Laboratory School); instructors, E. Louise Krey 


(education, Independence 
(physical education for women) and Dwight A. Lee 
and Henry E. Francis (English) ; and guest professor 
of social science, Curtis M. Wilson. 

Benjamin L. Simmons, formerly professor of edu- 
cation, State Teachers College (Minot, N. Dak.), has 
been appointed director of elementary-teacher train- 
ing, Lewis and Clark College (Portland 1, Ore.). 


Loretta Klee, director of social studies in the publie 
schools of Ithaca (N. Y.), has been named assistant 
to Claude L. Kulp, whose appointment as supervisor 
of the experimental project in teacher education, 
Cornell University, was reported in Scuoou anp So- 
ciety, October 4. 

The Reverend Henry C. Niles has been named as- 
sistant professor of religion and director of chapel, 
Westminster College (Fulton, Mo.), sueceeding the 
Reverend E. E. Reckard. Richard K. Ellis, formerly 
dean, Iowa Wesleyan College, has succeeded Charles 
C. Drake as associate professor of economics, and 
Fred C. Von Wicklen, as assistant professor of 
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chemistry, has succeeded Horatio A. Mangan, whose 
appointment as instructor in chemistry, Missouri 
State College (Cape Girardeau), was reported in 
ScHoou anv Society, September 20. 

H. C. Hutchins, former field representative, Na- 
tional Recreation Association, has been appointed 
head of the recreation curriculum, the University of 
Marvin S. Rife, ap- 
pointment as director of campaign and research, 
Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund, was reported in 
Other appointments 


Wisconsin, succeeding whose 


Scnoot AND Society, June 28. 
include: I, Bernard Goodman to give courses usually 


taught by Theodore Morgan, associate professor of 


economics, whose leave of absence has been extended 
to June 1, 1953; Luey Bachman, assistant professor 
of education; John R. Searles, lecturer in education 
and teacher of English, University High School; and 
Mary Walker, instructor in the Psycho-Educational 
Clinie. The following have returned from leaves of 
absence: Paul T. Ellsworth, Martin Bronfenbrenner, 
and L. R. Tripp, all of the department of economies. 
Gordon M. Haferbecker, of the department of eco- 
State Teachers 
lecturer in 


nomics and sociology, Milwaukee 


College, has been appointed visiting 
elementary economics. 

Matthias Schmitz has been appointed head of the 
department of languages, Ohio Northern University 
(Ada); Hernanda Godderz has been named instrue- 
tor in mathematies; and Carl Graeser, to carry on a 
new development program, 

The Reverend R. J. Goulter, for thirty years a 
missionary in China, has been appointed first in- 
cumbent of a new professorship, the Colorado Chair 
of Christian Phillips University (Enid, 
Okla.). Ralph G. Wilburn has been named professor 
of theology; William R. Baird, professor of New 
Testament and church history; Earnest D. Pearson, 


Missions, 


professor of health and university physician; Roger 
Carstensen, assistant professor of Old Testament; 
Walter Wehner, assistant professor of music; and 
Marvin C, Zoschke, assistant professor of violin in 
charge of the symphony orchestra. 

Charles Obermeyer, assistant professor of psy- 
chology, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, has been 
appointed to the first professorship of psychology in 
with the institute’s humanistic 


line emphasis on 


courses to balance the highly technical curriculum. 
Paul Nordoff, formerly a member of the musie staff 
of Bard College (Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.), has 
been appointed to a professorship on a full-time basis. 
Promotions include: to professorships, Harvey Fite 
(sculpture) and Clair Leonard (music); and to as- 
sociate professorships, Gerard DeGre and Ruth Gil- 
lard (sociology) and Theodore R. Weiss (English). 
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Burney L. Parkinson, who retired in July as presi- 
dent, Mississippi State College for Women (Colum- 
bus), after 20 years of service, has been appointed 
professor of education and psychology, Mary Wash- 
ington College of the University of Virginia (Fred- 
ericksburg), to sueceed Charles K. Martin, Jr., whose 
appointment as president, Radford (Va.) College, 
was reported in Scuoon AND Society, December 22, 
1951. New instructors are: Elena Krupenski (cera- 
mics, a new course), Mildred Cates (home economics), 
Teresa Shelton (physical education), Albert G. Duke 
(radio and speech), Albert R. Klein (dramatic arts), 
and William C. Pinschmidt, Jr. (biology). 


Darrol E. Robinson, formerly principal, Sydney 
(N. Y.) High School, sueceeded Donald W. 
Gruner, resigned, as professor of secondary educa- 
tion, Plymouth (N. H.) Teachers College. Hazel M. 
Lambert has been named professor of early childhood 
education. E. Rosemary Dickerson has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the fourth grade, and Lois 
Querim, to the sixth grade in the demonstration 


has 


school. 


Charles L. Evans and Albert H. Wallace have been 
appointed to professorships in Presbyterian College 
(Clinton, S. Car.), Mr. Evans in English; Mr. Wal- 


lace in French. 


James Dyke van Putten, formerly director of the 
U.S. Information Service in Peiping (China), South 
Korea, and Formosa, has been appointed visiting 
professor of political science, Hope College (Holland, 
Mich.). 


I. O. Ash, whose retirement as professor of edu- 
cation, West Virginia Wesleyan College (Buckhan- 
non), was reported in ScHooL anp Society, Septem- 
ber 20, has been named part-time instructor in edu- 
cation, Storer College (Harpers Ferry, W. Va.). 


Enrique Lerdau, formerly instructor in economies, 
the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed to a 
two-year lectureship in economics in the University 
College (Auckland, New Zealand) under a grant from 
the Social Science Research Council. 


Ethel Bond, professor emerita of library science, 
University of Illinois, has been appointed lecturer 
in librarianship for the spring semester, 1953, Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley 4), to serve during 
the sabbatical leave of absence granted to Anne E. 
Markley, associate professor of librarianship. 


Recent Deaths 

Robert William Curtis, retired associate professor 
of chemistry, City College (New York 30), died, 
September 29, at the age of eighty-three years. Dr. 
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Curtis had served as assistant instructor in chemistry 
(1903-04), Yale University; assistant professor 
(1904-07), University of Kansas; and instructor in 
chemistry (1907-16), assistant professor (1916-25), 


and associate professor (1925-39), City College. 


Burr Frank Jones, former state supervisor of edu- 


cation for Massachusetts, died, September 30, at the 
age of sixty-seven years. Mr. Jones had served as 
principal (1907-09), Waterville (Maine) High 
School; superintendent of schools (1912-15), Paris 
(Maine) ; superintendent of schools (1915-17), Ames- 
bury (Mass.); state supervisor of elementary educa- 
tion, Massachusetts (1917-35); director of survey of 
(1936-37), Fitchburg (Mass.) ; 
superintendent of (1937-41), East Long- 
meadow, Wilbraham, and Hampden (Mass.); and 
Plymouth 


elementary schools 


schools 


superintendent of schools (since 1941), 
(Mass. ). 


Percy Waldron Long, professor emeritus of English, 
New York University, died, October 2, at the age of 
seventy-six years. Dr. Long had served as instructor 
in English (1909-19), Harvard University; head of 
the department (1912-24), State Division, University 
Extension, Massachusetts; and associate professor 
(1934-39) and professor (1939-47), New York Uni- 
versity. 
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BELLOT, H. HALE. American History and American 

Historians. Pp. x+336. Including 7 maps. The 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. 1952. 
$4.00. 
A distinguished British historian, the only Englishman 
holding a chair of American history in Great Britain (Uni- 
versity of London), examines American historiography 
since 1890 In a work of depth and insight. 


BUXTON, CLAUDE E., et al. 
ate Instruction in Psychology. Pp. vii+60. Mae- 
millan Company, New York 11. 1952. $1.25. 

Report of a study group supported by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York and the Grant Foundation which 
met at Cornell University, June 27 to August 16, 1951. 


Concise Handbook of the Council of Europe: Directorate 
of Information. Pp. v+50. Illustrated. Columbia 
University Press, New York 27. 1952. 30 cents. 
This brief account was written in the summer of 1951. 
It constitutes a first balance-sheet of the work of the 
council. 





Improving Undergradu- 


e 
The Council of Europe and the Schuman Plan. 
40. Illustrated. 
27. 1952. 


Pp. ii+ 
Columbia University Press, New York 
30 cents. 

e 


Employee Personnel Practices in Colleges and Universi- 
ties, 1951-1952. Pp. 69. College and University Per- 
sonnel Association, 809 South Wright Street, Cham- 
paign, Il. 1952. 
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A survey completed under the sponsorship of the College 
and University Personnel Association. 


FAIRCHILD, HOXIE N., et al. Religious Perspectives 
in College Teaching. Pp. x+460. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York 10. 1952. $4.50. 

Prepared under the direction of a committee of the Hazen 
Foundation, this is a collection of essays by social scien- 
tists, humanistic scholars, and natural scientists on the 
religious issues, implications, and responsibilities involved 
in the college teaching of their respective fields. The Hazen 
pamphlets contained in this volume were reported from 
time to time in these columns. 

eo 


GALLAGHER, J. ROSWELL. Your Children’s Health: 
A Handbook for Parents and Teachers. Pp. 49. Tlus- 
trated. Science Research Associates, Chicago 10. 1952. 
40 cents; quantity rates. 

Better Living Booklet. 


HILL, CLYDE M., AND LLOYD N. MORRISETT (Di- 
rectors). Pasadena Faces the Future: Abridged Re- 
port of the Cooperative Study of the Pasadena City 
Schools. Pp. xiii+203. Pasadena City Schools, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 1952. 

6 

HOLMES, HENRY ALFRED, AND LULA THOMAS 
HOLMES. ‘‘Mexico: Land of Great Experiments.’’ 
Headline Series No. 94. Pp. 62. Illustrated. Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16. 
1952. 35 cents; quantity rates. 

Dr. Holmes wrote the article of the title, and Mrs. Holmes, 
the second one entitled “Educating Mexican Masses.” 
e 


JEFFERS, MYRTIS KEELS. 
School Lunch Programs: Laws and Personnel.’’ Office 
of Education, FSA, Bulletin No. 4. Pp. iv+40. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1952. 
20 cents. 

School lunch programs, from their small beginnings early 
in the century, are becoming increasingly important to the 
education, health, and well-being of the youth of America. 


**State Provision for 


LENHOFF, ARTHUR. America’s Cultural Contribu- 
tions to Europe in the Realm of Law. Pp. 91 to 102. 
University of Buffalo Press, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vol. 20, No. 2 of the university studies published on the 
Roswell Park Publication Fund. 


MARDEN, CHARLES F. 

ciety. Pp. xiv + 493. 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 1952. $4.50. 
Throughout its history, American society has included in 
its membership many groups who have been considered as 
somehow alien, not quite belonging to the normative society : 
immigrants, colored people, and non-Christians. This is a 
study of these groups and their relation to the larger so- 
ciety about them. 


Minorities in American So- 
American Book Company, 55 


Politics for Boys and Girls. 
Pp. 40. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, 
Chicago 10. 1952. 40 cents; quantity rates. 

A Junior Life Adjustment Booklet. 

° 


MERRIAM, ROBERT E., AND JOHN W. 
Understanding Politics. Pp. 48. 
Research Associates, Chicago 10. 
quantity rates. 

Life Adjustment Booklet. 


MERRIAM, ROBERT E. 


BETHEA. 
Illustrated. Science 
1952. 40 cents; 


‘*The Outlook for Women as Physical Therapists.’’ 
United States Department of Labor, Bulletin of the 
Women’s Bureau No. 203-1. Pp. ix+51. Illustrated. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1952. 20 cents. 

Revised edition of the Medical Services Series. 
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Recreation for Community Living: Guiding Principles. 
Pp. 167. The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State Street, 
Chicago 4. 1952. $1.25. 

A productive result of a ten-day national workshop on 
recreation held at Jackson's Mill, W. Va., in May 1952. 
e 


‘‘Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education: An 
Annotated Bibliography of Studies in Agricultural 


Education with Classified Subject Index.’’ Office of 
Education, FSA, Bulletin No. 248. Vocational Sup- 
plement No. 5. Agricultural Series No. 62. Pp. iv + 


62. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1952. 20 cents. 
cy 


‘“Teaching about the United Nations in the Schools and 
Colleges of the United States in 1950 and 1951.’’ De- 
partment of State Publication No. 4649. Pp. 29. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1952. 10 cents. 

A report prepared for the U. S. National Commission for 
Unesco by the Office of Education. 
e 


WHITE, HELEN C., RUTH C. WALLERSTEIN, AND 

RICARDO QUINTANA.  Seventeenth-Century Verse 
and Prose, Vol. II., 1660-1700. Pp. ix+472. Mac- 
millan Company, New York 11. 1952. $4.75. 
In the choice of this text the principle followed has been 
to select the best 17th-century edition and reproduce it as 
accurately and directly as possible. The spelling and 
punctuation of the original have been kept. Vol. I was 
reported in these columns, November 3, 1951. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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WINSLOW, OLA ELIZABETH. Meetinghouse Hill, 


1680-1783. Pp. xi+344. Macmillan Company, New 
York 11. 1952. $4.00. 


A documented study of the place of the village meeting- 
house in American colonial religion and society. 


The Year Book of Education, 1952. Pp. xii+ 612. Evans 
3rothers Ltd., Montague House, Russell Square, London 
W.C.1. 1952. 63/-. 
This takes for its theme the reform of education seen as 
one form of social change; it also provides an interim 


step aking of achievements and failures registered since 
vo, 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ser Sen, 
Secondary i ‘a College 


Elementary ) University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 











A New Approach 


to Retirement Income .. . 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


@ a nonprofit corporation, companion to but dis- 
tinct from TIAA. 


@ permits a portion of annuity premiums to be 
invested in common stocks. 


@ provides a program designed to keep step 
with economic trends and living costs. 


Individuals Groups 


Send to TIAA-CREF for a booklet! 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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